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speaks the people's language. He Is definitely
not what one would call a great orator. He
speaks hesitatingly, not at all brilliantly, and
rather tonelessly, as If he found it difficult.
His arguments come slowly: they appeal to
the sound common sense of people who grasp
a thing thoroughly, but not quickly. But, above
all, Stalin has a sense of humour, a circum-
stantial, sly, comfortable, often cruel peasant's
sense of humour. In his speeches he likes to
quote humorous anecdotes from popular Rus-
sian writers; he thoroughly enjoys these anec-
dotes, and points out the practical application.
Stalin one In parts, his speeches read like old-fashioned
people calendar inscriptions. When Stalin speaks with
his knowing, comfortable smile, pointing with
his forefinger, he does not, like other orators,
make a breach between himself and his audi-
ence ; he does not stand commandingly on the
platform while they sit below- him, but very
soon an alliance, an intimacy Is established
between him and his listeners. They, being
made of the same stuff, are susceptible to the
arguments, and both laugh merrily at the same
simple stories.
I cannot resist giving an example of the